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certificate  of  pedagogical  studies.  Fifty  students  enrolled  for 
1919-20. 

Officially  dependent  upon  the  faculties  of  the  university,  the 
Government  has  established  a  section  of  technical  aviation,  the 
courses  in  which  are  reserved  for  engineers  having  a  diploma.  They 
embrace  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  mechanism  and  construc- 
tion of  planes,  on  aviation  motors,  on  the  law  of  the  air,  hygiene, 
aerial  photography,  aerology,  wireless  telegraphy,  map  making,  and 
laboratory  examinations. 

A  section  in  romance  philology  has  been  founded  under  the  fac- 
ulty of  philosophy  and  letters,  embracing  research  study  into  the 
French  language  and  literature  and  kindred  languages. 

The  University  of  Louvain  is  rising  rapidly  from  its  ruins.  Its 
courses  were  resumed  in  November,  1919,  when  over  3,000  persons, 
including  those  taking  single  courses  and  adults  pursuing  night 
courses,  were  enrolled.  The  faculties  of  medicine  and  science  have 
initiated  new  laboratories  in  temporary  quarters  and  are  seeking  to 
give  thorough  instruction.  Work  in  restoration  of  the  world-famous 
library,  for  which  subscriptions  were  begun  in  May,  1915,  is  under 
way  under  the  auspices  of  an  international  committee  of  intellectuals 
representing  37  distinct  nationalities.  With  this  a  special  Belgian 
committee  works  in  cooperation.  On  the  very  day  of  the  armistice 
it  had  already  catalogued  80,000  volumes,  sent  by  friends  during  the 
enemy's  occupation. 

A  group  of  scientific  men  have  taken  the  initiative  in  establish- 
mg  an  institute  of  higher  education  for  women,  which  will  be  put 
under  the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 

The  visit  of  the  British  university  delegates  on  mission  to  Belgium, 
November,  1919,  was  an  episode  of  great  educational  and  interna- 
tional interest.  Ten  representatives  of  every  grade  of  British 
university  institutions  composed  the  mission.  They  visited  a  repre- 
sentative of  every  grade  of  higher  institution  in  Belgium.  Formal 
conferences  with  Belgian  educational  authorities  and  informal  dis- 
cussions were  held  for  the  arriving  at  ways  and  means  of  mutually 
benefiting  the  educational  situation  of  the  two  nations  so  closely 
allied  in  the  fire  of  adversity.  Extensive  interchange  of  professors 
and  of  students  Avas  aimed  at,  and  many  definite  conclusions  were 
reached.  The  Belgian  authorities  evinced  deep  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  British  universities  bureau  and  planned  the  estab- 
lishments of  such  among  their  own  higher  institutions." 

''Abridged  from  report  of  the  mission  in  London  University  Gazette,  April  7,  1920. 
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Contexts. — I.  Agriciiltiiro  in  the  colI«-j;o.s  :  The  work  of  the  colK'ses  durinK  the  w;\r — 
Problems  followin;;  the  war — Cbunges  In  or;^anizatlon — Improvoioent  of  instiuc- 
tioii — Moditication  in  curricula — Training  to:uhcrs  of  afrriculturp — Ajtriciiltural 
oxlensiiin — Research  in  a??ricnlhiri'.  II.  A.irriciiltiirc  in  .secondar.v  schools:  SchoolH 
and  enrollment — Part-time  schools — Improved  n'lationship — Improvement  of  teach- 
ing— Improved  methods  of  instriuf icn.  III.  Airrieiilhue  in  the  ninil  elenientnry 
schools. 


I.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  COLLEGES. 

TiiK  woinc  uF  Tin:  ((Hj.eoes  durixg  the  war. 

The  a*rricultiiral  colleires  held  a  unique  position  in  their  relation 
to  the  Nation's  «:eciirity  ilurinu:  the  war  period.  As.soriated  in  a 
stronfr  oriranization.  united  in  a  conimon  purpj)se.  and  with  a  direct 
connection  with  the  Federal  (lovernment.  these  institutions,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  he<ran  to  function  in  the  Nation's  «j:iii'antic  pro- 
gram of  winnin<r  the  war.  Students  withdrew  from  the  oolleiLres  at 
first  for  enlistment  in  the  militarj'  service  and  hiter  throujj:h  the 
operation  of  the  draft,  thereby  relievincr  the  in.stitiiti<>ns  of  much  of 
their  rejrular  responsibility. 

Mo.st  of  the  airricultural  colleges,  throu^/h  cooperation  witli  tiie 
War  Department.  ( on<hicted  short  vocational  courses  for  the  special 
training  of  men  for  various  kinds  of  work  in  tlie  military  service. 
Althou«rh  later  on  they  undertook,  aloni;  witii  most  of  tlie  other 
educational  institutions,  the  more  pretentious  kind  of  tlie  training  in 
connection  with  the  Students'  Aimy  Training  Corps,  they  from  the 
l>eginning  of  the  war  turned  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  in- 
creasing the  food  supjily.  Of  those  members  of  the  several  facul- 
ties who  did  not  enter  the  military  service  many  were  detailed  to 
the  Federal  departments  for  special  duty  and  others  were  assigned 
to  the  extension  divisions  of  the  colleges. 

From  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  education,  therefore,  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  failed  to  function  during  the  war  ])eriod.  It 
is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  influence  of  these  institu- 
tions during  the  previous  half -cent  uiy,  coupled  with  that  in  the 
food  production  program  during  the  war,  was  an  important  factor 
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in  the  Nation's  ofi'eat  aciiievement.  In  the  first  place,  throii^jh  the 
researches  of  these  institutions,  there  had  become  established  a  jrround 
work  of  knowled<j:e  concernino-  economic  food  production  that  was  of 
inestimal)le  value  during  the  war.  Secondly,  through  the  efforts 
of  tliesi'  colleges,  thousands  of  intelligent  leaders  had  been  developed 
for  the  rural  communities,  each  of  whom  served  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  v>hen  tlie  emergency  came.  Lastly,  through  the  organized 
extension  activities  of  these  institutions,  extending  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  tlie  several  States,  millions  of  farmers  were  enabled  to 
ol)tuin  and  apply  the  most  approved  agricultural  practices  and 
methods  of  management  and  they  were  enabled  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  well-conceived,  Nation-wide  program  for  increased  food 
production. 

PR0BLE3HS  FOLLOWING  THE  AVAR. 

Those  who  expected  a  prompt  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  have  been 
disappointed.  The  problems  of  readjustment  have  ])een  many  and  in 
some  cases  very  serious. 

Increased  enrollments. — The  outstajiding  problem  in  most  of  the 
colleges  following  the  war  was  that  of  accommodating  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  students  applying  for  admission.  Most  colleges, 
even  before  the  war.  had  reached  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  to 
find  room  for  those  students  whose  registration  Avas  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  along  with  those  who  would  normally  apph^  for  ad- 
mission, constituted  a  real  problem.  In  some  institutions,  especially 
those  located  in  tlio  o]:)en  country  and  in  the  small  toAvns.  the  prob- 
lem Avas  to  find  living  quarters.  In  other  colleges,  inadequate  class- 
room and  laboratory  facilities  constituted  the  chief  difHculty.  In 
still  others,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  developed  into 
a  serious  situation.  In  many  cases  all  of  these  problems  presented 
tliemseh'es,  resulting  in  situations  ncA^er  before  confronted.  The  dean 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the  Middle  AVestern  universities 
sums  up  the  situation  at  his  institution  as  follows : 

We  have  been  caught  with  a  greatly  increa.sed  attendance  and  a  decreased 
faculty,  and  it  jias  been  a  case  for  llie  last  year  of  meeting  situations  as  best  we 
could  from  time  to  time.  We  have  about  35  vacancies  ou  our  faculty  which 
Ave  can  not  hope  to  fill,  and  the  result  is  that  Ave  are  not  only  unable  to  do  new 
things  but  we  can  not  do  the  old  things  as  Avell  as  heretofore. 

Inadequate  support. — Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  is  the  problem  of  sup- 
port. The  marked  shrinkage  in  the  purcliasing  poAver  of  the  mainte- 
nance api)ropriations  has  created  a  situation  in  Avhich  all  of  the 
colleges  are  seriously  concerned.  While  most  of  the  institutions  haA^e 
suffered  from  their  inability  to  buy  tlie  regular  amount  of  supplies, 
this  feature  of  the  problem  has  not  been  so  generally  alarming  as 
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tlirtt  resiiltinjr  from  the  iiial'ility  of  the  institutions  to  retain  their 
faculty  menihers.  The  (piality  of  service  rendered  to  commerce  and 
industry  by  college  ]nofes>ois  and  instructors  during'  the  war  lias 
led  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  to  look  to  the  hiirher  institu- 
tions for  men  of  superior  ability,  resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  service 
of  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  investijrators.  Administrators  in 
this  connection  are  ea<rer  to  explain  that  these  men  have  not  really 
left  from  choice  but  in  most  cases  have  l)een  forced  out  by  the  ina- 
bility of  the  institution  to  pay  them  salaries  suflicient  to  support 
them  and  their  families  in  reasonable  comfort.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  also  that  a  more  complete  disruption  of  the  several  faculties  has 
been  prevented  only  by  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  the  artlor  of 
institutional  attachment  displayed  by  many  members  of  the  teaching: 
force,  especially  those  who  were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
salaries  for  support. 

In  several  States  maintenance  appropriations  were  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  for  a  f;:eneral  advance  in  salaries,  but  in  many  cases 
such  increased  appropriations  were  barely  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  expense  resulting  from  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  In  many  institutions  a  conspicuous  curtailment 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  salaries  of  individuals  whose  services  could  scarcely  have  l)een 
spared.  In  some  cases,  also,  buildinnr  operations  have  been  postjwned 
in  order  that  all  available  funds  may  be  devoted  to  the  increasing:  of 
salaries.  Several  institutions,  to  meet  their  le^^itimate  oblijiations. 
have  created  deficits  with  the  expectation  that  their  resj)ective  le«ris- 
latures  would  i)rovide  the  necessary  funds  at  forthcomin<r  sessions. 

Twenty  collefres.  out  of  35  reportiufr,  made  <reneral  advances  in 
salaries  during  the  biennium.  Such  advances  range  from  10  to  30 
per  cent.  The  colleges  of  Colorado.  New  York.  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  have  rej)orted  30  per  cent  advances  for  full  professors  and 
}*roportionate  increases  for  teachers  of  lower  rank.  Xew  Mexico 
reports  an  average  advance  of  i?'200  and  Oklahoma  $400  for  teachers 
of  all  ranks.  Florida  and  Maine  report  a  flat  increase  of  $.300  for 
full  professors  and  proportionate  increases  for  teachers  of  lower  rank. 
Wisconsin  reports  average  increases  of  from  15  to  'J7  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  rank. 

The  h'ujh  cofit  of  huUduKj  rousfrurtioti. — A  few  of  the  colleges  have 
been  able  to  make  some  j^rogress  in  new  buildings  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements.  In  many  cases  the  funds  that  have  l)een  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  have  been  held  with  the  hope  that  the  cost 
of  building  would  decline.  Several  institutions  report  that  so  rapid 
has  been  the  advance  in  building  co-sts  that  appropriations  based' 
upon  estimated  costs  were  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs, 
making  it  necessary  to  hold  up  building  operations  until  additional 
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appiopriations  can  be  obtained.  Amono-  the  more  conspicuous 
appropriations  reported  for  new  agricultural  buildings  are  the  follow- 
ing: Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  $125,000;  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  $22(5,455;  Rutgers  College  of  New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  $44,000,  and  $3,000,000  for  a 
building  program  extending  oA'er  a  number  of  years;  South  Dakota 
State  College,  $210,000 ;  University  of  Tennessee,  $300,000 ;  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  $49,000. 

CHANCES  IX   ORGANIZATION. 

Witli  the  increase  in  growth  and  in  the  growing  com})lexity  of  the 
activities  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  has  come  a  realization  that 
the  question  of  organization  of  curricula  and  general  supervision  of 
instruction  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  Several 
colleges  during  the  past  year  or  two  have  attempted  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer  as  director  of  instruction, 
coordinate  with  the  director  of  research  and  the  director  of  the 
extension  service.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  University  of  California  are  among  those  which  have  recently 
adopted  this  plan.  In  the  latter  institution,  the  appointment  is  re- 
garded as  temporary;  the  idea  being  that  it  may  be  passed  around 
from  year  to  year  among  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  agriculture. 
The  functions  of  such  an  office  vary  with  the  institution  but  gen- 
erally include  the  study  and  coordination  of  curricula,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  instructors,  and  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  general. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  colleges,  also,  to  extend  the 
responsibility  of  the  directors  of  instruction,  research,  and  extension, 
respectively,  throughout  the  whole  institution.  The  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  the  Univei-sit}'  of  Maryland  have  recently 
adopted  this  plan.  Tlie  object  of  such  a  plan  is  to  insure  properly 
coordinated  programs  of  teaching,  of  research,  and  of  extension. 
Extension  and  research  activities  are  gradually  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  agricultural  division,  and  such  a  plan  as  this  insures 
closer  cooperation  betAvoen  divisions. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTU»N. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested  among  agricultural  faculties, 
particularly  during  the  past  year,  in  the  sul)ject  of  improvement 
of  instruction  in  the  colleges.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  discussions  at  the  Springfield  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  at  this  meeting  described  an  experiment  in  the  pro- 
fessional improvement  of  college  teachers.  The  services  of  an  expert 
educator  were  procured  to  conduct  a  10-lecture  course  for  members 
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of  the  faculty  of  the  reiiii.M  Ivaiiia  State  (.ollejxe.  The  course  iii- 
ehuled  in^tiiKtioii  iii  the  methods  of  ()r<j:sini/in<;  courses,  of  inaiu- 
tuiniji^  interest,  of  njeasuriiijr  results,  etc.  Attendance  was  entirely 
oi^tional.  At  first  many  of  the  faculty  members  were  skeptical  con- 
cerninof  the  outcome,  hut  as  the  work  profi:re>sed  the  interest  became 
intense,  and  all  members  of  the  class  ajrreed  that  the  results  of  the 
experiment  were  hi^jfldy  valuable. 

Dean  W.  AV.  Charters,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  TcrhnoloiJ^', 
addressed  the  association  on  the  subject  of  "Improvement  of  ('ollefje 
Teaching.''  This  address  was  a  forceful  plea  for  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  problem  method  hi  teaching.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  method  was  not  now.  for  it  had  been  suc-cessfully  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  law  for  many  3'^ears.  He  declared  that  it  was  this 
method,  known  in  hiw  education  as  the  ''case  method."  that  revolu- 
tionized education  in  law. 

Many  speakers  called  attention  to  the  need  for  introducing  more 
technical  courses  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  college 
course  in  agriculture.  The  belief  that  courses  in  general  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology  should  be  regarded  as  prere(|uisite  to 
all  technical  courses  in  agriculture  is  gradually  gi\ing  way  to  the 
belief  that  the  educational  process  is  facilitated  by  giving  in.struction 
in  the  concrete  in  advance  of  the  abstract. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  the 
question  of  improvement  of  instruction  has  been  .shown  by  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  create  an  office  for  the  sjieritic  j)urpose 
as  de.scril)ed  under  the  preceding  head. 

M(H)IFICAT[(iN    IN    CTURICULxV. 

That  there  is  a  growing  need  for  a  more  general  training  in  agri- 
culture and  country  life  than  that  offered  in  many  of  the  colleges, 
especially  those  having  a  liberal  elective  system,  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education's  advisory  com- 
mittee on  agrifidtural  education. 

The  present  is  icgarded  by  many  as  a  transition  i)eri(>d  in  which 
much  of  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  college  curriculum  will  gradually  be  pushecl  back  into  the  sec- 
ondaiy  school  curriculum.  That  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  fioni  tlie  10"2()  an- 
nouncement of  the  University  of  California  : 

Tlirec  new  courK's  in  jrcneral  ;i;rricultur«'.  ouv  eacLi  in  afrronoinv .  jiiiiiiial 
husbandry,  aud  luirticultnre.  wiU  be  offeivd  and  may  bo  tukon  a.-^  olcctivo  work 
throiijrlKjut  the  freshman  your  and  tlie  first  teruj  of  the  soplioniorc  year. 
Students  who  have  cimpletcf]  .satisfactory  hijrh-school  work  in  apriculture  will 
not  ordinarily  take  these  tbri-e  colleire  cour.ses  and  will  therefore  have  more 
time  foi"  other  coUese  work. 
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During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
nnmber  of  the  larger  colleges  of  agriculture  to  alloAV  students  the 
greatest  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  specialization.  Students 
liave  not  only  been  allowed  to  specialize  in  subjects  like  animal  hus- 
bandly or  horticulture,  but  in  many  institutions  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  their  major  Avork  in  such  narrow  lines  as  horse 
laising,  sheep  husbandry,  fruit  groMang,  vegetable  growing,  plant 
breeding,  microbiology,  soils,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  decided 
reaction  toward  the  limitation  of  specialization.  The  University 
of  California,  for  example,  has  reduced  the  number  of  major  sub- 
jects in  the  college  of  agriculture  from  17  to  6.  In  keeping  with 
the  same  general  policy  this  institution  has  stricken  40  courses  from 
the  list  offered  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  instruction  con- 
tained in  these  courses  is  now  organized  in  18  new  courses,  making 
a  net  retluction  of  21.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  authorities  that  this 
reorganization  of  instruction  will  obviate  excessive  duplication  and 
reduce  the  number  of  small  classes  and  prevent  overspecialization. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  colleges  continue  to  introduce  new 
courses  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  professional  groups. 
The  New  Yoi-k  State  College  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  has  re- 
centl}^  intro<luced  specialized  courses  for  fertilizer  salesmen,  poultry 
judges,  and  bee-keepers.  The  Universitj'^  of  Wisconsin  also  has  in- 
troduced specialized  courses  for  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders,  and  for 
county  demonstration  agents.  Such  courses,  how^ever,  have  a  definite 
aim,  and  taken  with  other  related  courses  in  the  curriculum  serve  to 
make  the  instruction  more  comprehensive  rather  than  to  restrict 
its  scope. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
to  recpiire  more  Avork  in  economics  and  sociology,  and  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  instruction  in  economics  and  that  in 
technical  branches  and  more  practically  the  instruction  in  farm  man- 
agement. The  Xew  York  State  College  of  xVgricultui'e  has  united 
the  depaitments  of  rural  economy  and  farm  management  and  has 
established  a  neAv  department  of  I'ural  social  organization  in  Avhich 
five  neAV  courses  are  offered. 

The  course  designated  "  agricultural  relationships,''  as  offered  last 
year  for  the  first  time  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  is 
also  an  attempt  to  giA^e  the  student  a  knoAvledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  agriculture  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

The  one,  tAvo,  and  three  year  subcollegiate  curricula,  as  offered  by 
man}^  of  the  colleges,  are  still  very  popular  despite  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  courses  in  high  schools.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  established  a  tAvo-year  curriculum  to  meet 
the  demand  for  instruction  of  this  nature.  The  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College  has  shortened  its  tAvo-year  curriculum  by  reducing  the 
number  of  months  in  each  session  from  nine  to  five,  and  has  raised 
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the  minimum  ajre,  from  10  to  18  years.  Althou«j:h  of  a  secondary 
nature,  such  courses  meet  the  need  of  men  of  mature  years  who  are 
not  willinjj:  to  attend  classes  with  students  of  secondaiT  sdiool  a«^e. 
The  tendency  in  the  collefre  is  to  limit  more  nn«l  more  the  enrollment 
in  these  curricula  to  mature  students. 

AgriniUure  for  wo-nun-. — Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in  a<j^ri- 
cultural  pursuits  developed  by  woman  durin<r  the  Avar,  a  demand  has 
arisen  for  collefriate  instniction  for  women  in  this  subject.  Some  of 
the  collejres  have  already  responded  to  this  demand,  and  many  women 
students  are  now  enrolled.  The  Massachusetts  Atrricultural  Colle<i:e, 
for  example,  has  introduced  a  limited  amount  of  work  in  home 
economics  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  who  desire  training  for 
agricultural  vocations.  At  the  University  of  AVisconsin.  12  women 
students  taking  agriculture  have  formed  an  agricultural  women's  as- 
sociation. 

TRAINING   TF:ACHERS   of  AGRICII.TI  RK. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Etlucation  Act  very 
few,  probably  not  more  than  six.  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  offered 
separate  curricula  or  major  oi)tions  for  the  special  j^reparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture.  A  number  of  institutions,  however,  have 
offered  as  elective  some  professional  courses  in  education,  but  until 
recent  yeai-s  students  have  not  manifested  much  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Previous  to  the  year  1918,  only  288  students  graduated  from 
special  teacher-training  curricula  or  major  options  in  38  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  from  T\'hich  reports  have  been  received.  Since  only 
one  of  the  institutions  which  failed  to  report  offered  special  oppor- 
tunies  for  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture,  this  figure  may  be  re- 
garded as  approximately  correct. 

Xumher  of  studentH  in  tralnuKj. — The  following  statement  pre- 
pared from  data  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  progress  in 
teacher  training  during  the  past  two  yeai-s: 

In  the  north  Atlantic  rogrion  3r)2  .vtudonts  were  enrolled  in  resident  toachcr- 
training  classes  during  the  year  191I>-20,  as  against  247  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  southern  territory  849  students  were  enrolled  in  1019-20,  c-omimred  with 
389  for  the  previous  year.  The  east-central  region  had  an  enrollment  of  343 
for  1919-20,  as  against  282  for  the  previous  year.  In  the  west-central  region, 
for  1919-20,  491  students  were  enrolled  as  against  164  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  Pacilic-coast  region  275  students  were  enrolled  in  1919-20  compared  with 
2.52  for  the  previous  year. 

In  summarizing  the  enrollment  in  resident  teacher-training  classes  it  is  found 
that  there  were  2,310  students  enrolled  during  1919-20.  compared  with  1..S.34 
for  1918-19.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  students  who  take  work  In 
these  clas.ses  do  not  become  teachers.  Furthermore,  these  enrollments  represent 
the  number  of  students  of  all  years,  and  many  of  them  will  not  be  immediately 
available  for  service.  In  1920,  444  students  who  had  carried  the  work  in  agri- 
cultural education,  were  graduated. 
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Demand  for  teacher's  exceeds  tJie  supply, — Despite  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  gracluating  from  teacher-trainino-  curricula 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  is  insistent  and  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  A  recent  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  465  additional 
teachers  of  agriculture  will  be  needed  for  the  year  1920-21.  On  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  available  when  the  Smith- 
Ilughes  appropriation  matures  in  1925-26,  Mr.  Lane  estimates  that 
1,135  teachers,  at  an  average  of  $2,000  per  teacher,  will  be  needed  if 
all  the  money  is  to  be  used.  In  his  estimate  Mr.  Lane  assumes  that 
$9,071,000  will  be  available,  and  that  the  several  States  will  reimburse 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  one-third  Federal,  one-third  State,  and  one- 
third  local,  in  harmony  with  present  tendencies.  Estimates,  based 
upon  the  probable  growth  of  secondary  agriculture,  indicate  the 
])ossibi]ity  of  an  even  greater  demjuid,  and  suggest  that  unless  the 
colleges  greatly  increase  their  output  of  agricultural  teachers,  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  secondary  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  re- 
tarded. 

So  insistent  has  been  the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  that 
man}"  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been  called  upon  to  offer 
during  the  summer  special  training  courses  of  from  four  to  nine 
weeks'  duration.  Some  of  these  courses  were  planned  especially  for 
supphdng  the  needed  technical  information  to  persons  who  already 
possessed  the  necessarj'  professional  training  and  teaching  experience. 
Others  were  designed  for  agricultural  college  graduates  who  needed 
professional  training  in  education  to  qualify  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  teaaher-traming  curriculum. — Along  witK  the  growth  of 
teacher-training  work  in  the  colleges  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  content  of  the  teacher-training  curriculum. 
While  a  few  colleges  still  require  prospective  teachers  to  take  the 
regular  agricultural  curriculum,  which  requires  specialization  in 
some  phase  of  the  subject,  and  to  carry  as  elective  the  necessary  pro- 
fes.sional  courses,  the  majority  of  them  have  provided  s])ecially 
adapted  curricula. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  prospective  teacher  of  agTicul- 
ture  should  be  given  more  instruction  in  rural  economics  and  rural 
sociology  than  that  generally  included  in  the  curriculum.  So  in- 
sistent has  been  the  demand  in  some  institutions  for  such  work,  that 
the  teacher-training  curriculum  has  been  modified  in  various  ways. 
In  some  cases  the  new  work  has  been  added  at  the  expense  of  tech- 
nical instruction ;  in  others,  the  amount  of  humanistic  work  has  been 
reduced,  and  in  still  others  some  of  the  professional  courses  have  been 
eliminated.  Many  of  tht>  educational  specialists  at  the  institutions 
are  now  asking  the  question  whether  an  additional  year's  work  should 
not  be  required  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  agriculture.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  already  has  taken  steps  in  this  direction  and 
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other  institutions  are  encoiirajjrin^  stiulonts  to  take  an  adilitioiuil  yi^M- 
and  secure  a  master's  dejijree. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  professional  courees  inchidin<? 
ps}cholo«jry  ran«res  from  six  semester  hours,  as  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  to  29  sen  tester  hours  as  required  by  Clemson  Col- 
lejfe.  The  conmion  recjuirement,  however,  ramies  from  12  to  IS  semes- 
ter hours.  Seventy-six  pi-r  cent  of  the  colle{j:es  repoi-tini^  fall  within 
this  ran«re.  The  most  common  re(|uirement  is  10  semester  hours, 
which  is  prescribed  by  12  colleges.  In  many  States  the  amount  of 
work  to  i)e  carried  in  professional  subjects  is  prescribed  by  law.  and 
in  such  cases  the  colleges  aim  to  provide  the  minimum  requirement. 
Such  laws  fre(iuently  were  made  before  the  training  of  teachers  of 
agricnlture  was  undertaken  and  were  formulated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  academic  and  science  subjects.  Since  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  require  so  much  teclinical  knowledge,  many  of  the  States 
have  modified  their  laws  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  such  teachers. 

Several  of  the  colleges  still  require  the  students  who  expect  to 
t€ach  to  specialize  in  some  phase  of  agi-iculture  and  to  take  as  elec- 
tives  such  courses  in  education  as  are  needed  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach.  Most  of  the  men  in  charge  of  teacher-training 
work  in  the  colleges  have  come  to  believe  that  for  the  prospective 
teacher  of  agriculture  a  general  course  in  agriculture  is  more  suitable 
than  one  that  is  highly  specialized.  There  has  been  conspicuous 
progress  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  development  of  basic 
courses  in  the  several  branches  of  agriculture  to  meet  tliis  long-felt 
need,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  a  broad  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  all  students  of  tiie 
subject, 

Fae'dities  for  practice  in  teachin-g. — Not  only  has  rapid  progre&s 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  curricida  for  the  training  of 
teac-hers  of  agriculture,  but  great  achievements  have  been  made 
toward  providing  appropriate  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching  on 
the  part  of  pro.spectivc  teachers.  The  institutions  have  realized  that 
practice  work  should  be  conducted  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal 
as  possible,  and  it  has  been  necessary  first  of  all  to  establish  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  observation  and 
pi-actice.  Although  tlie  plans  of  many  of  the  colleges  for  providing 
practice  in  teaching  are  in  a  formative  stage,  it  seems  advisable  to 
record  the  present  status  in  order  that  all  may  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  methods  cominordy  employed  to  meet  the  rc<juirenient.s. 
The  nature  of  the  facilities  at  present  may  be  classed  somewhat 
arbitrarily  under  four  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  Practice  school  maintained  by  the  teacher-training  in.>-:;titution. 
Six  colleges,  those  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  depend  upon  the  institution's 
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practice  school  to  provide  facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  agricul- 
ture. The  University  of  ^lissouri  makes  use  of  a  high  school  in  a 
near-by  town  as  well  as  its  practice  school.  The  North  Dakota  Ag- 
ricultural College  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  short-course 
and  other  classes  in  secondary  agriculture  to  augment  the  facilities 
of  the  practice  school.  It  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these  prac- 
tice schools  maintain  departments  of  agriculture,  but  the  statements 
in  a  few  cases  are  very  vague  in  this  respect. 

2.  Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  the  college.  According  to 
the  returns,  eight  colleges,  those  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island,  pro- 
vide for  practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  con- 
nected with  the  college.  In  the  case  of  New  Mexico,  agricultural 
classes  in  the  college  preparatory  school  provide  the  facilities  for 
practice.  In  the  other  cases,  the  Avork  is  done  either  in  the  so-called 
"  school  of  agriculture "  or  in  a  regularly  accredited  vocational 
school  on  the  campus.  Such  schools  differ  from  vocational  schools 
throughout  the  State  mainly  in  that  the  pupils  are  generally  older. 
Where  collegiate  methods  of  teaching  are  emplo3^ed  the  value  of 
tliese  schools  for  practice  teaching  is  greatly  diminished. 

3.  One  or  more  local  or  near-by  high  schools  with  agricultural 
departments.  Twent^^-five  of  the  colleges,  those  of  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  make  use  of  near-by  high 
schools  to  provide  practice  teaching.  With  the  exception  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio,  the  work  is  limited  to  the  facilities  of  a  single 
school.  More  or  less  variation  exists  concerning  the  cooperative 
arrangements,  but  in  most  cases  a  member  of  the  teacher-training 
department  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural department,  the  teaching  being  done  by  apprentice  teachers. 
Maryland  University  pays  half  the  salary  of  the  agricultural  in- 
structor of  the  local  high  school,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
department  of  education  at  the  university.  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri supplies  the  agricultural  instructor,  and  the  local  school  pro- 
vides all  other  facilities.  Tlie  New  York  plan  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  apprentice-teacher  method,  as  described  below, 
the  use  of  a  near-by  high  school  in  whicli  the  college  supplies  the 
teacher. 

4.  The  apprentice-teacher  plan.  This  plan  for  providing  prac- 
tice in  teaching  is  folJoMed  by  eight  colleges,  those  of  California, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.    The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
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lege  probably  will  adopt  tins  plan  us  soon  as  the  need  for  extendin<^ 
facilities  warrants  it.  The  cooperative  aiTanjrements  with  the 
school  authorities  differ  somewhat,  but  in  fjeneral  the  api)rentice 
teacher  serves  as  assistant  teacher  without  renumeration.  In  Xew 
York  State,  and  jwssibly  othei'S,  the  apprentice  receives  a  nominal 
salary  borne  jointly  by  tlie  .(.liege  and  the  State, 

Among  the  40  institutions  reporting  information  on  this  subject 
the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  varies  from  20  hours  to 
18  weeks,  full  time,  xVs  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 28  colleges  require  at  least  GO  hours  of  teaching.  Tiiese 
are  the  colleges  of  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Elaine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Xew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wyoming. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  apparent  that  considerable  progress 
is  being  made  in  providing  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  Eight 
colleges  have  adopted  the  apprentice-teacher  plan;  25  colleges  have 
arranged  for  practice  facilities  in  near-by  high  schools  in  which 
agriculture  is  tauglit;  8  others  have  used  for  this  purpose  the  sec- 
ondary courses  in  agriculture  on  the  campus:  and  G  use  practice 
schools  maintained  by  the  institution.  That  progress  is  being  made 
is  evidenced  further  by  the  fact  that  at  least  2S  colleges  require  a 
minimum  of  GO  hours  of  practice  teaching. 

It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  in  many  colleges,  especially  those 
with  large  enrollments  in  teacher-training  and  with  only  one  or 
two  practice  schools,  the  facilities  are  far  from  meeting  the  needs. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
norm  toward  which  to  aim,  the  committee  on  practice  teaching  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural 
Teaching,  at  its  Springfield  meeting,  in  1920,  suggested  certain 
standards  which  should  as  fur  as  possible  be  attained  in  practice 
teaching.     These  are: 

1.  The  teaching  should  be  conducted  with  pupils  who  are  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture, 

2.  The  amount  of  teaching  should  consist  of  not  less  than  GO 
actual  hours. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  practice  teaching  is  conducted 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  that  the  teacher  will  find 
when  he  accepts  regidar  employment. 

4.  The  teacher  in  training  should  have  sufficient  supervision  to 
insure  professional  growth. 

5.  The  teacher  in  training  should  have  an  opportunity  to  supervise 
the  practical  work  of  vocational  students. 
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6.  The  community  relations  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  are  so 
important  that  he  should  be  expected  to  participate  in  community 
activities. 

Research  in  agiicultural  education. — In  the  development  of 
teacher-training  work  in  the  colleges  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  need  for  research  in  agricultural  education.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  this  connection  makes  this  statement : 

We  are  now  planning  to  add  to  our  staff  of  the  rural-life  department  a 
research  professor  in  agricultural  education.  As  you  may  know,  vocational 
agriculture  has  been  taught  in  the  vocational  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  eight  years.  We  feel  the  need  of  further  study  of  our  problem,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  wish  to  cari-y  out  research  as  a  part  of  our  program. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  common  with  practically  all  institutions  to  have  most 
of  such  work  done  by  graduate  students.  Of  course,  graduate  students  will 
be  working  on  some  such  problems,  but  we  want  to  go  much  further  into  the 
uuitter  than  it  is  possible  for  graduate  students  to  go.  We  shall  want  for 
this  work  a  man  whose  training  and  experience  will  enable  him  to  go  into 
the  heart  of  the  problem  and  make  a  really  constructive  study  of  the  work 
in  agricultural  education.  I  very  firmly  believe  that  such  a  study  will  make 
the  largest  contribution  to  agricultural  education  that  has  yet  been  made. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Teaching,  in  1919,  the  following  reso- 
lutiton  relating  to  this  topic  was  adopted : 

Raolved,  That  in  case  there  are  additional  grants  of  Federal  fund.s  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  association  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  research  in  agricultural  education,  agricultural 
economics,  home  economics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  pertain  to  the  rural 
comnmnity. 

AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  a  general  way  tlie  scope  and 
principal  oljjectives  of  the  agricultural  extension  program  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
colleges  of  agriculture,  with  particular  reference  to  the  activities  of 
tlie  past  t^yo  years :  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  the  emergency  appro- 
priations, providing  funds  to  increase  production,  were  in  force; 
they  amounted  to  $0,400,000  for  the  emplo3^nent  of  county  agents, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders.  However,  in  1919-20  these  ap- 
propriations Avere  discontinued,  and  in  lieu  thereof  Congress  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  to  be  used  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  funds 
provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Therefore,  the  first  problem 
that  presented  itself  to  the  extension  workers  in  1919-20  was  that 
of  increasing  funds  from  sources  within  the  State.  In  1918-19,  the 
total  funds  from  within  the  State  amounted  to  slightly  over  $5,600,- 
000,  which  was  increased  to  nearly  $8,500,000  in  1919-20,  while  the 

1  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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amounts  received  from  tlie  Fevloral  (lovernment  for  these  two  yi-ars 
Avere  i^l),()O0,O(.)O  ami  $r),800,()()(),  respectively.  It  is  also  iiiteivstinf? 
to  note  that  of  the  increase  of  $2,800,000  wiUiin  the  State,  $1,G00,(M)() 
came  from  sources  within  the  county  and  $1,2(K).(KM)  from  funds 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  colleire  or  provided  ])y  action 
of  the  State  lepslature. 

Tiie  second  proldem  presented  to  the  extension  workers  was  the 
or<:anization  of  the  counties  durin^i^  1918-19  in  such  a  way  that  as 
many  as  possihle  of  the  agents  could  Ije  retained,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  extension  work  weie  increasinjj  and 
the  funds  were  dccreasinrf.  This  meant  that  the  counties  had  to 
be  oroanized.  in  order  to  carry  on  extension  work,  so  that  they 
would  contribute  funds  necessary  to  conduct  the  work.  Tliis  was 
accomi)lished  rather  successfully  with  the  men  ajjents.  The  coun- 
ties with  men  aij^ents  on  July  1,  1918,  numbered  2,435;  they  decreased 
to  2^50  on  July  1,  1919,  and  to  2,030  on  July  1, 1920.  In  other  words, 
althoujrh  the  number  of  agents  increased  1,000  between  1917  and 
1918,  or  70  per  cent,  the  decrease  was  only  20  per  cent  between  Jidy, 
1918  and  1920. 

When  the  war  be<]:an,  the  work  with  women  had  not  been  very 
thoroughly  es-tablished  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  How- 
ever, between  July  1,  1917  and  1918,  the  numl)er  of  counties  with 
home  demonstration  a^rents  in  the  48  States  increased  from  r>:i7  to 
1,715.  The  number  of  home  demonstration  a^rents  on  July  1,  1920, 
was  approximtitely  800.  This  is  the  number  that  slK>uld  have  been 
if  the  <irowth  had  l>een  normal, 

Ehirinar  the  war,  the  method  of  marketin*^  a<2:ricultural  products 
was  frreatly  upset.  There  was  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  an  unusual 
demand  for  certain  products,  such  as  pork  and  wlieat.  l)urin<r  tliese 
two  years,  the  ajrents  were  activeVj-  engajred  in  helpin«j:  the  fajmers 
to  organize,  so  that  the  latter  could  market  their  products  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  of  these  organizations  are  the  live-stock  ship- 
ping associations,  wool  pools,  cotton-classing  associations,  milk-pro- 
ducers' associations,  farmers'  elevators,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  income  tax,  the  fanners  have  l)een  compelled  to 
keep  some  kind  of  records  of  their  receipts  and  exjjenditures.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  very  marked  demand  for  farm  accounting  records 
on  farms.  Owingto  the  rapid  charijies  of  prices  in  many  interests,  the 
farmers  felt  th.-it  they  were  selling  their  products  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  but  they  had  no  definite  records  or  metho<ls  of 
accounting  by  which  they  might  verify  tlie  truth  of  the  proposition. 
This  has  led  to  a  demand  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  exten- 
sion agents  with  the  farmers  in  outlining  the  cost  of  production  by 
records  Avhich  the  farmers  can  keep,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
when  asked  for  a  change  in  prices. 
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II.  AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS   AND   ENROU^IENTS, 

The  development  of  vocational  agriculture,  although  somewhat 
retarded  because  of  the  war  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  has  progressed  favorably  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  number  of  schools  offering  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  has  more  than  dou- 
bled during  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  The  number  for 
1920  was  1,375  as  against  609  for  the  year  1918.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous gains  have  been  made  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic group  of  States  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  during 
this  period  from  166  to  219;  in  the  Southern  group  from  200  to  440; 
in  the  East  Central  group  from  159  to  433;  in  the  West  Central 
group  from  45  to  153 ;  and  in  the  Pacific  groups  from  39  to  121,  The 
chief  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  development  may  be  ex- 
jdained  by  the  fact  that  the  North  Atlantic  States  had  made  greater 
advancement  during  the  years  preceding  1918  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  the  Federal  appropriations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  enrollments,  also,  the  progress  during  the 
biennium  has  been  notable.  The  total  enrollment  in  agricultural 
courses  in  the  Smith-Hughes  schools  has  jumped  from  15,453  in  1918 
to  31,301,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent.  Here  again  the  greatest  gains 
are  found  in  the  Western  States,  particularly  those  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral group,  which  show  an  average  increase  of  165  per  cent. 

Among  the  schools  considered  above  are  86  for  colored  students  in 
the  Southern  States.  These  schools  have  reported  enrollments  of 
agricultural  students  aggregating  1,725.  The  fact  that  the  agricul- 
tural work  in  practically  all  of  these  schools  has  been  established 
since  1918  suggests  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  among 
the  colored  people  for  special  training  in  agriculture. 

Agriculture  for  cilmhled  soldiers. — Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Sears  act,  7,800  men  who  were  disabled  during  their  military 
service  have  completed  or  are  now  taking  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  this  number  are  enrolled  in  regular  four- 
year  courses  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion— approximately  40  per  cent — are  enrolled  in  secondary  courses, 
either  at  the  colleges  or  at  State  secondary  schools  of  agriculture. 
Tlie  remainder  are  taking  agricultural  instruction  at  certain  train- 
ing centers  in  connection  with  military  hospitals. 

TART-TIME   SCHOOLS. 

With  the  establishment  of  strong  secondary  schools  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country  there  has  come  a  demand  for  short  courses 
and  evening  classes  for  persons  who  can  not  spare  the  time  to  attend 
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the  re<2:ular  cla.^scs  of  the  all-day  school.  The  collefres  of  ajrritiilture 
in  the  past  have  pveu  much  attention  to  this  type  of  instruction, 
especially  that  •riven  in  short  Avinter  courses  and  in  summer  courses. 
Many  of  them  have  conducted  the  so-called  "  movable  school " 
tliroun^hout  their  respective  States.  All  of  these  efforts  have  met  with 
approval  and  have  had  a  far-reachin<r  influence  upon  ajjrricultural 
development.  The  number  of  communities  Avhich  the  collefres  could 
serve  in  their  extension  proi^ram  has  been  limited,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  expense  and  by  the  number  of  instructors  that  could 
be  made  available  durinir  the  season  when  the  demand  for  the  work 
occurs. 

There  has  come,  therefore,  a  <reneral  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
collefjes  to  extend  their  influence  1)V  establishin<^  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  the  local  hi^rh  schools  in  which  departments  of  aji;ri- 
culture  have  been  established.  Such  relationships  provide  for  the 
conducting  of  short  courses  by  the  local  ajrricultural  instructor  and 
for  the  assistance  of  specialists  from  the  collejre.  The  committee  on 
part-time  instruction  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Affricultural  Teaching?  has  made  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  part-time  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  P'rom  the 
information  collected  from  a  partial  canvass  of  the  conditions 
throufrhout  the  country,  their  report  shows  that  1C4  secondary  schools 
are  offerinpr  part-time  instniction  in  afrriculture.  In  four  counties 
of  Iowa  20  schools  are  fjivino;  such  work.  The  State  of  AVisconsin 
offers  opportunities  in  80  schools;  in  New  Jersey,  20  schools;  in 
Indiana,  15  schools:  in  Ohio,  15  schools;  in  Montana,  14  schools; 
and  in  Cieorgia  and  Virj^inia,  each  11  schools. 

Concerning  several  classes  of  persons  to  whom  tliis  kind  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  offered,  and  the  duration  of  the  courses  for  each,  tlie 
committee  makes  the  following  classification  : 

1.  School  pupils  in  outlying  school  districts  with  a  regularly  em- 
ployed all-day  teacher  or  a  special  teacher  employed  for  part-time 
work. 

2.  (rroups  of  boys,  usually  over  IG  years  and  under  21  years  of  age, 
who  take  a  systematic  course  for  three  months  or  more  during  the 
winter,  spending  the  entire  day  at  school  three  to  five  days  per  week. 

3.  (i roups  of  farm  boys,  usually  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
who  come  in  for  systematic  instruction  for  90  to  150  minutes  per  day 
two  or  three  times  per  week.  Such  instruction  usually  is  given  in 
short-unit  courses  and  by  the  regularly  employed  teacher. 

4.  Adult  farmers  in  short  unit  courses  with  meetings  once  or  twice 
a  week.  The  courses  for  this  group  are  usually  quite  short  and  the 
method  of  instruction  is  especially  adapted  to  adults.  The  teacher 
usually  is  assisted  by  county  agents,  experts  from  the  agricultural 
colleges,  and  others. 
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.">.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  meetintr  onee  or  twice  a  week  in 
evening  classes.  Suck  classes  generally  are  conducted  by  the  regu- 
larly employed  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  although  in  some 
instances  special  part-time  teachers  have  been  employed. 

A  very  pretentious  program  for  part-time  instruction  has  been  in- 
stituted in  Iowa,  where  a  special  organizer  is  employed  by  the  State 
board  of  education  for  each  county.  Local  groups  are  organized 
and  a  special  teacher  employed  for  each  group.  The  organizer,  in 
addition  to  teaching  one  of  the  groups,  supervises  the  work  for  the 
whole  countiy  and  follows  up  the  home  project  work  aft^r  the 
classes  have  disbanded. 

Several  other  States,  particularly  Georgia.  Xew  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Pennsylvania,  have  organized  programs  for  part-time  insti- 
tutions, but  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  in  method.  More 
rapid  and  more  definite  development  can  not  be  expected  until  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  to  test  the  methods  now  in  use.  Several  of 
the  teat^-her-training  departments  in  the  colleges  are  now  giving 
their  attention  to  the  problem  and  their  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations are  boimd  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  trend  of 
extension  teaching. 

lifPROVED   EELATIOXSHIPS. 

Better  afticidatiofi  icith  the  coUeges. — ^There  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cx>lleges  of  agriculture  to  accept  work  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  full  value  toward  satisfv*ing  the  requirements 
for  admission.  The  faculty  of  the  Xew  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, for  example,  has  adopted  the  following  resolution  bearing 
upon  this  subject : 

A  vocational  diploma  in  agriculture  or  home  making^  from  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  evidence  of  equivalent  vocational  training,  will  be 
accepted  for  a<lmission  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  the 
applicant  does  not  present  three  units  of  foreign  language  he  .shall  elect  the 
equivalent  amount  of  work  in  the  university  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects: :  Foreign  language,  English,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  his- 
tory, economics,  political  and  .social  science. 

From  the  reports  available  it  is  shown  that  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  20  States  grant  full  credit  for  the  agricultural  work  done  in 
approved  high  schools. 

Better  relatwns  rrith  the  college  extension  service. — Tlie  contention 
that  existed  during  the  early  development  of  vocational  schools  of 
agriculture  concerning  the  respective  fields  of  activity  of  the  local 
agricultural  instructors  and  the  extension  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  has  almost  passed.  In  most  States  a  cooperative  ex- 
tension program  has  been  worked  out  in  which  the  local  agricultural 
instructors  are  given  a  definite  part.    Not  only  does  the  agricultural 
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iniitnK-tor  contril)ute  to  the  extension  proonim.  Imt  the  extension  spo- 
ciulists  and  comity  a«rents  have  lieen  of  •rroat  service  in  the  promotion 
of  afJH'Jt'nltnral  eihuatiou  in  the  schools. 

A  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  American  Association  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Anrricultural  Teachinji:  for  the  purix>se  of  study- 
ing- relationships  of  tiie  vocational  schools  to  the  extension  ilivision 
of  the  collepre,  rei)orted  at  the  C'hicacro  meetinj;  in  Noveml)er,  1911). 
Amonp  the  recommendations  made  by  this  committ^^e,  the  followinii: 
are  of  special  interest: 

That  the  a«rricultural  college  and  vocational  ajjjricultural  education 
be  reco<!:nized  as  indispensable  to  each  other.  Uoth  ai-e  desirable  and 
permanent. 

That  the  county  repiTsentati\  cs  of  the  a<;ricultural  colle«re  be  recog- 
nized as  desirable  and  |)ermancnt.  for  tiie  purpose  of  promotin^j^ 
etFective  local  agrricnltural  improvement  orjj^anizations,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  renderinfr  semiexpert  services  such  as,  on  one  hand,  do  not 
require  a  highly  specialized  extension  expert,  and,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
such  as  are  unusual  and  take  care  of  emerjiencies  which  local  in- 
structors can  not  meet. 

That  the  need  for  county  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college 
1^  recognized  for  purj)ose  of  leader-ship,  not  only  in  senior  Init  also  in 
junior  extension  service. 

That  the  vocational  instructors  be  intnisted  with  ail  of  the  local 
extension  work  with  adults  which  they  can  carry  without  impairment 
of  their  service  as  teachers  and  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  men  of 
sound  and  growing  experience  in  the  aifairs  of  farming. 

That  the  vocational  instructor  be  intrusted  with  tlie  local  leader- 
ship of  junior  extension  work,  with  the  privilege  of  inviting 
volunteers  to  help  him,  but  with  special  responsibility  himself  for 
supervision  of  the  work  of  boys  1'2  and  13  years  old. 

That  fi'equent  conferences  be  held  jointly  by  extension  and  voca- 
tional workers  for  the  disc-ussion  of  policies  and  for  tlic  Lnudual  per- 
fecting of  State  and  local  team-work  programs. 

IMl'IJOVEMKNT    OF   TLAflllNO. 

The  necessity  in  many  of  the  States  for  employing  sub.standard 
teachers  during  the  early  development  of  agricultural  work  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  the  war,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  close  supervision  and  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers  while  in  service.  As  a  result,  36  States 
have  employed  special  agricultural  supervision  on  full  time.  In  the 
remaining  12  States  such  an  oflicer  has  been  employed  for  part  time 
only.  The  number  of  full-time  supervisor's  has  been  increased  by  16 
over  that  for  1918-19. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  supervision.  22  States  have  emplo3'ed, 
either  on  full  or  part  time,  special  itinerant  teachers  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  teachers  while  in  service.  The  provisions  for 
this  type  of  work  vary  with  the  State.  In  some  cases  the  itinerant 
teacher-trainer  is  maintained  by  the  college  of  agriculture  and  con- 
stitutes an  effort  to  follow  up  the  work  of  their  graduates  who  have 
entered  the  teaching  service,  although  their  efforts  are  not  generally 
limited  to  their  own  graduates.  In  other  States  the  itinerant  teacher- 
training  is  supported  by  the  State  department  of  education.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  belongs  to 
this  class,  but  here  the  work  is  centered  at  the  college. 

Professional  training  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  employment  in  this  State,  but  men  teachers  who  usually  come  with 
a  broad  technical  knowledge  are  professionally  trained  by  the  project 
method.  The  task  of  training  such  men  varies  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  The  program  generally  includes  (a)  per- 
sonal assistance  after  installation;  (b)  special  courses  at  the  college 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups;  (c)  professional  im- 
provement projects;  and  (d)  follow-up  work  in  the  field. 

Unlike  the  agricultural  supervision,  the  teacher-trainer  generally 
does  not  carry  authority  to  enforce  special  methods.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  about  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  establish  intimate  relations  with  the  teachers.  He  soon  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  several  teachers 
and  is  able  to  prescribe  special  training  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs. 
He  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  local  pro})loms  and  is  often  able 
to  straighten  out  difficulties  that  to  the  agricultural  instructor  might 
have  been  embarassing. 

This  work  of  itinerant  teacher  training,  while  primarily  establislied 
in  several  States  as  an  emergency  measure  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  teachers,  has  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  it  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  program  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Various  other  plans  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
])roving  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Some  States,  especially  those 
in  the  west  central  region,  have  depended  mainly  upon  frequent  con- 
ferences. Such  conferences  furnish  opportunity  for  discussing 
methods  in  use  and  for  making  plans  for  future  work.  Other  States 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  monthly  information  service  leaflets. 
Twenty-six  such  leaflets,  in  either  printed  or  multigraph  form,  are 
now  in  circulation. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Supervised  practice. — The  adoption  of  the  home-project  plan,  or 
what  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  supervised  practice  plan, 
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as  an  adjunct  to  secondary  education  in  a*;riculture,  lias  l)een  fjeneial, 
especially  in  schools  receiviufr  aid  from  the  Smith-Hughes  fund. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  duiing  the  past  two  years  conscientious 
efforts  have  heon  made  to  improve  the  plan  and  to  correlate  the  ]jrac- 
tice  work  more  closely  with  the  classroom  instruction.  It  has  Ih'ou 
ohser\ed  that  there  is  a  i-emarkable  relationship  between  the  financial 
return  from  the  home  project  and  the  educational  return  from  the 
whole  course.  Since  the  development  of  interest  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  educative  process,  it  is  natural  for  the  students 
who  ai'e  successfid  in  their  farm  enterprises  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  their  courses.  Teachers  and  supervisors  are  emphasiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  importance  of  selecting  home  ])rojects  which 
are  likely  to  prove  profitable.  They  are  unanimous  in  their  belief 
also  that  careful  records  should  be  kept  of  all  transactions  and  that 
statements  showing  the  earnings  from  each  project  should  be  required 
of  all  students. 

Both  as  an  indication  of  the  educational  benefit  of  the  training 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  direct  economic  value  of  the  work,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  the  past  year  the  total  financial  return 
from  the  supervised  practical  work  in  38  States  amounted  to  $526,- 
122.48,  as  reported  to  the  Federal  T'oard  for  Vocational  Education. 
Other  States  have  depended  mainly  upon  jirofessional  improvement 
courses  at  the  college  during  the  summer.  Many  States,  of  course, 
have  employed  two  or  more  of  these  special  methods  and  several  have 
employed  every  known  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Ueorgan'ization  of  furricula. — The  subcommittee  on  agriculture 
for  secondary  schools  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  advisory  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education,  at  its  meeting  on  March  7.  1919, 
made  the  following  recommendation: 

1.  The  immediate  attention  of  the  committee  is  to  be  restricted  to 
formulating  vocational  courses  of  the  occupational  extension  type, 
that  is  vocational  courses  which  are  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  pupils  who  are  to  take  these  courses  have  a  background  of 
farm  experience  and  have  an  opportunity  for  extending  and  con- 
tinuing that  experience  in  connection  with  the  instruction. 

2.  The  subject  matter  to  be  used  in  making  up  courses  is  to  be 
formulated  as  units,  such  as  bean  growing,  potato  growing,  apple 
growing,  pig  raising,  farm  butter  making,  etc. 

3.  Courses  of  instruction  of  vaiying  lengths  and  varying  content 
nniy  then  be  made  up  by  combination  of  units.  This  would  in  a 
measure  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  atter.'pt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  formulate  a  uniform  course  of  study 
which  would  in  any  way  be  suitable  to  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
United  States.    The  particular  units  to  be  combined  for  any  course 
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would  deiDend  upon  sucli  factors  as  the  farming  of  a  locality  and 
upon  the  amount  of  tim.e  which  is  to  be  j^iven  to  such  instruction. 
State  and  local  authorities  will  determine  suitable  combinations  of 
units  for  given  localities. 

4.  In  organizing  the  subject  matter  of  these  units  the  production 
order,  in  general,  will  be  followed  rather  than  the  so-called  logical 
order  usually  followed  in  textbooks  on  agriculture, 

r>.  These  units  will  set  forth  the  practical  procedure  together  with 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  good  practices.  Parallel 
with  this  there  will  be  an  arrangement  of  the  science  content  which 
underlies  and  can  be  correlated  with  such  practices.  In  the  field 
of  crop  production,  for  instance,  practically  all  of  the  fundamental 
science  involved  in  crop  production  can  be  correlated  with  any  one  of 
the  crop  units. 

6.  Certain  of  these  units  will  be  put  up  in  two  forms:  (1)  A  short 
unit,  to  ])e  used  in  sections  where  that  particular  phase  of  agriculture 
is  incidental  or  a  minor;  and  (2)  special  units,  to  be  used  in  those 
sections  where  that  line  is  a  major  or  a  specialty. 

7.  The  best  prepared  men  in  the  country  will  be  requested  to  write 
these  unit  courses.  In  order  to  secure  definiteness  of  aim  and  uni- 
formity of  arrangement  of  content,  it  is  suggested  that  the  sub- 
committee ])e  instructed  to  draw  up  detailed  specifications  in  harmony 
with  the  foregoing  statements  for  the  preparation  of  these  units. 

8.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  whatever  may  be  put  up  in  the 
way  of  content  there  should  be  very  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
subcommittee  a  statement  of  principles  which  should  govern  the 
arrangement  and  methods  of  teaching  these  units. 

In  harmony  with  recommendation  seven,  several  persons  have 
undertaken  the  development  of  unit  courses  based  upon  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  the  particular  enterprise  selected.  One  on  poultry 
raising  and  another  on  swine  raising  are  being  worked  out  by 
specialists  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  Others  on  various 
subjects  have  been  prepared  in  the  department  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  An  exceptionally 
well-developed  course  on  sheep  raising  has  been  developed  as  a 
thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Green,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  E.  W.  Selvidge,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  has  developed  along  similar  lines  a  course  on 
general  agriculture.^  This  course  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  for  use 
in  Arm}'  posts,  but  is  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  It  is  based 
upon  what  is  known  in  the  Army  as  the  applicatory  method  of 
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teacliiiig.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  metlnxl,  a^  claimed  l»y  those 
responsible  for  the  trainin*;  of  men  in  the  military  service,  is  that 
it  develops  "coordination  of  mind  and  body  and  ability  t,.  think 
quickly  and  independently  in  emergencies." 

III.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  (.leveloi)nu'nt  of  a  rural  sriiool  program  l)ase<l  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  child  and  upon  the  life  of  the  community  has  been 
the  dominant  aim  of  the  leaders  in  rural  education  during  the 
recent  years.  Various  plans  have  been  suggeste<l  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  several  interesting  experiments  are  under  ol)serva- 
tion.  In  general,  the  i^lans  proposed  are  lacking  in  definiteness 
and  for  this  reason  teachers  are  slow  to  adopt  them.  Since  com- 
munities dilFer  in  their  interests,  there  are  l>ound  to  be  differences  in 
detail :  but  when  the  teachers,  who  are  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools,  are  started  out  with  this  ideal  and 
know  how  to  analyze  the  life  of  the  community  and  discover  there- 
in tlie  materials  which  nuiy  be  used  for  agricultural  instruction,  we 
may  hope  for  rapid  progress  in  this  direction.  Many  of  the  normal 
schools  are  now  Ijeginning  to  specially  prepare  teachers  for  teach- 
ing in  niral  districts.  They  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  rural  community  and  iue  endeavoring  to 
turn  out  teachers  with  the  proper  attitude  toward  rural  life  and 
possessed  with  a  determination  to  help  in  the  upbuihling  f)f  the 
ruial  community. 

AVith  a  view  to  helping  teachers  analyze  the  life  and  affairs  of 
their  respective  communities,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Social  Surveys  of  Rural  School  Districts."" 
The  author.  Prof.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  recommending  the  survey  method 
of  obtaining  information  about  the  community,  has  this  to  say: 

Sowiuj?  the  seeds  of  civilization  in  the  hearts  of  the  ciiildreu  is>  duubtlcsiii 
opportunity  enough  to  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  you.  But  suppose  over  and 
above  this  rare  Inducement  to  your  labors  you  coulil  take  a  baud  in  the  nia- 
terinl  development  of  your  State  and  see  the  results  of  your  work  maiuriiifr 
from  year  to  year  wliile  you  are  waitinfr  for  edueution  (o  blosjioiii  in  (lie  spirit 
of  the  children.  This  is  precisely  the  challenge  put  up  ti»  you  in  tlu»  plan  set 
forth  iu  this  eir'ular.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  puipose  of  this  publication  (o  show  how  to  mobilize  the  intimate 
facts  of  f;irin  life  which  sitrround  you;  how  to  utilize  these  facts  so  as  to 
prodiu-e  community  ?rro^rth. 

The  modification  of  the  rural  curri<ulum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rural  people  necessarily  means  that  more  attention  must  be 
giyen  to  agriculttire  as  the  dominant  interest  of  rural  communities. 
In  other  words,  farm  life  must  form  the  basis  of  the  course  of  study. 
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At  the  1010  meetin<^-  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Prof. 
G.  M.  Wilson  made  a  statement  which  fairl}^  expresses  the  belief  of 
many  of  the  leadin<r  educators  concerning  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  methods  of  teaching  which  must  prevail  if  the  rural 
school  is  to  function  properly  in  the  life  of  the  people  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  After  indicating  how  the  methods  of  teaching  some  of  the 
traditional  subjects  will  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  new 
requirements,  he  states : 

This  will  mean  a  decided  savin;,'  in  time,  wliidi  can  be  used  in  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  the  proces&es  which  are  useful  and  fundamental,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  short,  there  must,  be  a  positive  program  of  studies  that  is  based 
•squarely  upon  pupils'  interests,  community  relationships,  and  the  functional 
concei)tion  of  education.  It  means  that  the  purposes  of  education  must  be 
accomplished  rather  than  that  subjects  as  such  shall  be  taught.  The  program 
of  woi-k  must  I)e  broadened  to  include  tlie  vocational  type.  The  old  studies 
which,  becausi!  of  their  handling,  have  not  served  the  aims  of  health,  citizen- 
ship, and  e<lucation  lor  leisure,  must  be  recast  to  serve  these  aims,  and  in 
addition,  vocational  efficiency  and  effective  home  membership  must  be  realized 
through  new  material  which  shall  be  organized  into  the  curriculum.  The  result 
of  this  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  an  entirely  different  prod- 
Tict.  Not  a  pupil  stuffed  with,  facts,  dissatisfied  with  rural  conditions,  and 
unable  to  realize  the  larger  aims  of  education ;  but  instead  an  individual  who 
thinks  in  terras  of  the  problems  of  present-day  life,  has  at  hand  the  tools  and 
tlie  methods  for  their  solution,  is  thoroughly  in  symitathy  with  his  environ- 
ment; and  is  an  exemplification  of  the  recognized  educational  aims,  health, 
good  citizenship,  vocational  efficiency,  and  the  right  use  of  leisure. 

The  reorganization  of  the  rural  school  curriculum  on  this  basis 
is  bound  to  be  a  slow  j)roces«.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  the 
curriculum  is  centered  around  agriculture  and  country  life  is  ex- 
tremely small.  The  chief  retarding  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing teachers  Avho  are  qualified  to  teach  b}'  any  other  t]\an  traditional 
methods.  Some  conspicuous  results,  however,  have  been  obtained, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  certain  leaders  in  the  training  of 
teachers  while  in  service. 

7'he  four-year  rotation  plan. — The  results  achieved  in  certain 
counties  of  Missouri  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
following  extracts,  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Nodaway  County,  briefly  describe  their  four- 
year  rotation  plan  for  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools: 

The  word  "  agriculture  "  as  used  in  our  county  refers  not  only  to  the  subject 
directly  pertjiining  to  farming  but  also  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  life  and 
welfare  of  the  children  and  the  people  of  the  community — health,  sanitation. 
Iiome  conveniences,  social  conditions,  and  community  interests.  In  fact,  it  in- 
cludes anything  which  enables  us  to  teach  ia  therms  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
and  the  needs  of  the  community.     It  is  really  vitalizetl  rural  life. 

'J'l  (ich  (frmcing  thiuf/N. 

First  year.  Farm  crops;  how  seeds  grow;  depth  to  plant;  corn;  oats;  alfalfa; 
weeds;  gardens;  canning;  drying. 
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Ma  kill!/  thimjs. 

Se<-on(l  year.  Makiiit:  nail  box,  wasli  Iteiich,  hook  nick.  ctr. :  ro|to  knots; 
fsplicing  rope;  cement  tanks,  steps,  anil  posts;  farm  tools  and  machines;   re- 

niovin^r  stains;  sew  in;-'. 

Live  I  ft  in  [IS. 

Third  year.  Animals;  diseases  and  remedies;  how  to  feed;  testing'  milk; 
lR)ultry;  useful  birds;  insect  pests;  setting  the  table;  hot  lunch. 

Snil  and  hu)ne. 

Fourth  year.  Soil  fi-rtility ;  cultivation;  moisture;  sanitation:  beaut  ifyiiii.'  the 
home;  social  and  community  work. 

We  stuily  the  silo,  feed,  grain,  garden,  preserving  crops,  birds,  pictures, 
home  «-onveuiences,  and  serving  hot  lunches  from  the  standpoint  of  what  each 
comnmnity  is  doing  anil  what  can  be  done  to  make  things  better.  This  gives  a 
motive  fi»r  our  work,  a  reason  for  reading,  a  reason  for  arithmetic,  a  reason  for 
writing  letters.  We  stutly  the  tiiing:>  themselves;  we  let  thi'  children  themselves 
do  the  things  we  want  done. 

The  clever  teacher,  under  our  old  system,  had  the  boy  tigure  the  contents  of 
a  haymow  in  order  to  tix  in  his  mind  certain  principles  of  arithmetic.  This  is 
teaching  arithnietir-  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  boy.  It  is  good  arithmetic,  but 
it  is  not  yet  good  living. 

Under  our  new  system  the  boy  fii^nres  the  contents  of  the  haymow  because  he 
or  his  father  wants  to  know  how  nnich  hay  there  is  and  how  long  it  will  feed 
their  dairy  herd.  This  is  studying  real  things  and  using  the  arithmetic  to 
hi'lp  the  boy  i\inl  out  sontething  he  wants  to  know. 

When  the  four  years'  work  is  tinished  we  will  start  in  again  with  the  lirst- 
year's  work.  By  this  time  the  older  pujnls  will  have  graduated  and  the  work 
will  be  new  again  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
u.s  to  give  the  pupils  more  agriculture;  keeps  the  work  live  and  real  and  vital; 
and  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  supervise  the  work.  It  is  relatively  easy  for 
us  to  train  our  teai-hers  for  one  line  of  agricultural  work  each  year,  while  it 
Would  be  impossible  for  usto  train  them  for  all  lines  of  work. 

Hon-  the  norl:  iia-s  started. — Our  county  was  1  of  ^rt  in  iMissouri,  sHecii'd  by 
former  State  Supt.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  to  try  out  the  roUition  plan.  liKler  the 
direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  and  Prof.  P.  G.  Ilolden, 
the  county  superintendents  rec-eived  a  week  of  intensive  training  at  .Jctfer.son 
City,  Mo. 

Acting  upon  their  suggestion  we  started  with  only  a  small  groui)  ot  teachers. 
It  was  a  new  thing,  and  we  were  urged  to  begin  with  a  group  small  enough 
so  that  we  could  carefully  supervise  the  work  and  give  the  scheme  a  fair 
chance. 

We  chose  live  cai>able  teachers  whom  we  judged  were  teaching  in  conmiuni- 
ties  progressive  enough  to  try  out  a  new  thing — the  community  was  considcriij 
as  much  as  the  teacher  in  making  our  .selecti<»ns. 

Before  beginning  the  work  the  teachers  had  the  benelit  of  a  weeks  training 
under  the  same  direction  as  the  county  superintendent.s. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  regular  weekly  conferences 
we  held  with  the  teachers  who  were  doing  the  work.  In  these  conferences  we 
did  the  very  things  that  we  exiwcted  the  children  to  do.  We  went  to  the  fields, 
determinetl  the  stand  of  corn,  compared  the  yields  of  fields  where  the  .stand 
was  gi>od  \\'n\\  the  fields  where  the  stand  was  poor,  and  figured  out  what  it 
meant  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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All  of  this  was  extra  work  for  the  teacher,  and  we  warned  the  teachers  that 
thej-  should  not  go  into  this  work  if  they  were  looking  for  a  soft  snap.  The 
common  consensus  of  opinion  with  this  group  of  teachers  was  that  the  work  was 
hard  hut  that  the  interest,  enthusia>^m,  and  life  in  their  schools  and  in  their 
c'omnuuiities  so  much  more  than  made  up  for  it  tliat  tliey  would  not  tliiuk 
of  giving  it  up. 

After  each  conference  each  teacher  went  to  her  school  loaded  witli  material 
and  with  a  clear  idea  as  to  just  wliat  she  was  going  to  do  in  ht^r  school. 

These  conferences  were  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent.  Occa- 
sionally we  took  advantage  of  our  unusual  opportunity  to  call  in  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  to  present  some  special  phase  of  the 
M'ork. 

The  tii'St  year  we  had  5  schools  in  the  work,  the  second  year  there  were  16; 
this  year  there  are  35.  Tiiese  teachers  are  held  responsible  for  attending  the 
conferences  and  for  successfully  cari*ying  on  the  work  in  their  schools. 

The  agrieuUural  instr-ucfwn  senrice  of  the  United  States  Dej)OJrt- 
ment  of  Agnculture. — The  division  of  ag-riciiltural  instruction  of  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  cooperation  with  the  teacliers 
in  service,  has  done  much  to  encourage  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  nature  of  such  cooperation  during  the  past  two  years 
may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  By  furnishing  information  concerning  helpful  material  for 
instruction  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

2.  By  emphasizing  the  value  of  community  surveys  and  showing 
how  they  may  be  conducted. 

3.  By  encouraging  the  teachers  to  follow  the  home-project  plan 
through  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

4.  By  encouraging  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and  moving-picture 
films  and  by  establishing  circuits  for  the  distribution  of  visual  in- 
struction material. 

0.  Jiy  tlie  publication  and  distribution  of  bulletins  of  use  to 
teachers.  The  lessons  on  dairying,  on  potatoes,  and  on  gardening 
are  exam])les.  Other  publicatit)ns  furnish  suggestions  to  teachers  on 
how  they  can  make  use  of  certain  Farmers'  Bulletins  published  by 
the  department. 

6.  By  cooperation  with  State  departments  of  education  and  State 
agricultural  colleges  in  preparing  suggestive  outline  courses  of  study 
in  agriculture  for  elementary  schools.  Such  a  course  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Ohio  elementary  schools  and  one  is  under  preparation 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas. 
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